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THE COVER 

New Jersey residents have 
seen this sight quite a few 
times this year. This picture, 
taken during our most recent 
storm, shows the operator 
almost buried behind the 
wall of snow near Island 
Heights. 

As to why we selected this 
picture for the cover, perhaps 
the best explanation would 
be that spring simply cannot 
be far behind. 


A study by two members of the 
Bureau of Population and Eco- 
nomic Research of the University of 
Virginia, under the aegis of the High- 
way Research Board, pictures the 
impact the Washington Capital Belt- 
way has had on northern Virginia. 

Julia A. Connally and Charles O. 
Meiburg report that: 

e Industrial employment in the 
area zoomed 71 per cent in five 
years; 

e Industry executives said the Belt- 
way was “a significant factor’ 
in their location decisions; 


e Half the 2,100 surveyed em- 
ployees use the Beltway to 
commute; 


e The Beltway has expanded the 
labor market into Maryland anda 
large section of northern Virginia; 


e The area spawned more than 
3,000 new apartment units be- 
tween 1964 and 1966, but only a 
few residents work in nearby 
plants—they commute to Arling- 
ton and Washington. 

The Beltway (1-495), a 66-mile ring 
around the most densely populated 
part of the Washington metropolitan 
area, was finished in August, 1964. 
Twenty-two miles cut through Fair- 
fax County and Alexandria, Virginia. 

The mushroom development of 
industrial employment in the area 


did not grow from nothing. Some 
14,000 industrial workers were in 
area plants in 1960, two years after 
Beltway plans were announced. By 
1965 this was 24,000—11,500 within 
1.5 miles of the highway. 

Almost 70 per cent of the new firms 
are in planned industrial or research 
parks, and 80 per cent said the Belt- 
way was a factor in picking their site. 

Ninety per cent of the industries 
sampled are totally dependent on auto 
and truck transportation. Only nine 
used railways, although 13 had 
railway sidings. 

The Beltway tie with I-66 and I-95 
has enabled workers to commute from 
as far west as Winchester, Va., as 
far south as Fredericksburg, Va., 
and from Montgomery and Prince 
George’s counties, Md. 

The researchers found that the per- 
centage of local workers who lived in 
Fairfax County dropped from 76 in 
1960 to 46 in the 1966 sample. Resi- 
dents of Montgomery County in- 
creased from 1 per cent to 12, and 
those from Virginia’s Prince William 
County from zero to 7 per cent. 

With so much industrial and apart- 
ment growth, the Beltway and its 
interchanges are coming under more 
and more peak-hour traffic pressure, 
and the report recommends stringent 
controls over land use inside a one- 
mile circle around interchanges. 


For Supervisors 


Three Types of 


COMMUNIC 


ON STOPPERS 


Reprinted from ‘‘Management Information” 


Everyone in management needs a steady flow of 
information, ideas and suggestions, both from others 
in supervision and from subordinates. Sometimes, 
though, we develop certain habits that inhibit this 
valuable flow of communication. We become “com- 
munication stoppers” by setting up obstacle courses 
for people to hurdle. 


When that happens, we become two-time losers. 


We don’t get the facts, which may cause us to give 
wrong advice or make wrong decisions. And the peo- 
ple who are talking to us become irritated and frus- 
trated when we don’t hear them out. 


Suppose a foreman is trying to talk with his boss 
about an employee, Russ Madison. Let’s look at how 
three different men might become “communication 
stoppers.” 


SHORT-TIMER 


The foreman stuck his head into 
his bess’s office and asked, ‘I’ve 
get to talk to you about Russ 
Madison — but can | come back 
when you're not busy?” 

Without emotion, the boss 
waved him to a seat and said, 
“I'm always busy — can you make 
it shert?” 

The foreman started to give 
some background Information 
wher he was interrupted with, 
“Look, | don’t want a whole story. 
Just give me the problem and we'll 
get on with the discussion!” 

Somewhat abashed, the fore- 
man said, “I want to transfer 
Madison!” 

“Nonsense!” came the response. 
“He’s one of your best men!” 


In this example, the boss be- 
comes a “communication stop- 
per’ when he doesn’t take time 
to listen to reasons why the 
foreman wants to transfer 
Madison. 


THE SKEPTIC 


The foreman said to his boss, 
“t don't think we should let Russ 
Madison continue in his present 
job because his eyesight seems 
to be declining. He wears glasses 
and says he’s 0.K. but I’m con- 
cerned about him.” 


The foreman went on to cite in 
detail several instances where 
Madison had nearly made serious 
mistakes. 


The boss nodded and brought 
the interview to a quick ending 
with, “You may be right and you 
may be wrong. | think you ought 
to watch the problem for a while 
to see what happens.” 


In this example, the boss he- 
comes a “communication stop- 
per’ when he casts a doubt on 
the foreman’s judgment before 
getting the facts. 


OFF ON TANGENTS 


The foreman opened the con- 
versation saying, “I have a prob- 
lem with Russ Madison!” The bess 
leaned back in his chair and said, 
“Russ has been around here quite 
a while.” He drifted off into a 
long monologue about Madison's 
past. None of his comments were 
pertinent or served any purpose 
— he was merely reminiscing. 


Finally, the foreman had a 
chance to break in. When he men- 
tioned Madison’s eyesight, the 
boss again interrupted with, “That 
reminds me of an article | read 
last night on a new type ef con- 
tact lenses. It seems...” 


In this example, the boss be- 
comes a “communication step- 
per’ by getting off on a tangent. 
He confuses the foreman, who 
may find it difficult te get back 
on the track. 


ANALYSIS: 


In each of these three examples, none of the bosses 
gave the foreman a chance to discuss the real problem 
about Russ Madison. The foreman presumably goes 
back to his department and takes no action, with pos- 
sible serious consequences. 


GUIDELINES: 

How can we make certain that we do not become 
“communication stoppers”? 

e Start with a friendly lead-off question as, “What 
seems to be the trouble?” 

® Get the facts. Ask questions which require spe- 
cific answers: What? Where? When? Which? How? 
Who? Why? 

® Dig for more details. “Just what do you mean 
by that?” 


e Show understanding. Reflect back to some of 
the speaker’s comments. “You feel that . . .?” Then 
summarize what he has just said. 


e Encourage the man to think. Look at the other 
person expectantly without doing or saying anything 
for a few seconds. Ask, “What do you feel we should 
do?” 

¢ Help him to be at ease. Use such listening re- 
sponses as “Uh-huh” and “I see.” Above all, talk in 
a calm voice. 

e Keep an open mind. Don’t say, “You’re wrong.” 
If you differ with another’s opinion, use the word ‘“‘we” 
as, ‘“Are we sure we have all the facts?” 

e Make it clear that you want the bad news as well 
as the good. If problems are brought out soon enough. 
there is a good chance that solutions can be found and 
decisions made before a relatively small problem be- 
comes critical. 
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Vandals & Litter 


A $700,000 Problem 


Commissioner David J. Goldberg 
has estimated the Transportation 
Department spent more than 
$700,000 in 1968 replacing and 
repairing vandalized highway 
safety devices and clearing 
roadside litter. 

He lists the cost for repairing 
highway signs at $150,000, theft 
and destruction of roadside 
reflector buttons at $16,000, and 
covering messages painted on 
bridges at $20,000. 

“If you add the $550,000 it costs 
to pick up litter tossed out of motor 
vehicles,’’ Commissioner Goldberg 
said, ‘‘the total becomes $736,000.”’ 

“If this money could have been 
conserved, and applied by the 
legislature to local government aid 
appropriations,’’ he added, ‘‘a 
large number of municipal road- 
improvement projects postponed 
because state funds were lacking 
could have been put on 
construction schedules.”’ 

““There are approximately 135 
municipal projects which are ready 
but need $1.2 million of state money 
to get construction started. The 
state portion, the Commissioner 
explained, is complemented by 
municipal funds on a ten per cent 
or 25 per cent basis.”’ 

Department maintenance forces 
report litter ranges from beverage 
cans to sofas and refrigerators, 
and is a statewide problem. In 1968 
it cost $275 to pick up the litter 
stewn along one mile of the state 
highway system. Littering along 
the 2,000-mile system diverts 


$550,000 from construction use. 

‘“‘The Department’s greatest 
concern,’ the Commissioner said, 
“is the loss of life, or injuries and 
property damage caused by 
thoughtless or deliberate 
vandalism. When you consider the 
theft of a $1.15 reflector may cause 
a death which averages $57,000 in 
insurance costs. Injuries are 
averaged at $3,200 each and 
property damage at $520. He said 
the total cost of fatalities, injuries 
and property damage in 1968 
amounted to approximately $653 
million.’’ 

The Commissioner noted that a 
current cause of conern in the 
Department is the theft and 
destruction of roadside reflector 
buttons — round yellow reflectors 
attached to metal posts to guide 
motorists along curves and ramps 
— which have been extensively 
vandalized along Routes 95 and 80 
between the George Washington 
Bridge and Paterson. More than 
1,400, costing $820, were replaced 
in 1968 — 1,000 knocked down by 
motor vehicles, 400 stolen, or 
wantonly destroyed. 

The Commissioner said a single 
reflector button costs $1.15 to 
replace; double reflectors, $2.05. 
About half the 24,782 reflectors on¢ 
the state highway system are 
vandalized each year at an 
estimated cost of $16,000. 

The situation has reached the 
point, Commissioner Goldberg 
said, where Departmental 


engineers are considering 
replacing the yellow reflectors on 
Route 80 with tin cans covered with 
luminous paint or with reflective 
material, or dipping the posts in 
reflective paint. He surmised that 
the stolen reflectors probably re- 
appear on bicycles, driveways and 
in dormitory rooms. 

The Commissioner then said 
there are 78,000 signs in place on 
the 2,000-mile state highway 
system, 3,000 of which are defaced 
or stolen each year. The average 
cost to fabricate and erect a sign is 
$50. Signs, he explained, are a 
favorite ‘“‘billboard’’ for adhesive 
political or union bumper stickers. 
He said that paper stickers, if left 
on more than a few days, must be 
soaked off, and the adhesive 
scrubbed off with paint thinner. 

Vinyl stickers sometimes take 
the sign paint or reflective 
material with them as they are 
removed. Such signs are shipped to 
Trenton for a complete overhaul. 

Bridge abutments and girders 
are favorite bulletin boards which 
are spray-painted by fraternities 
and organizations involved in 
election campaigns. Time and 
materials consumed by needles 
repainting totals approximately 
$20,000. 

The solution, Commissioner 
Goldberg concluded, must lie with 
the driver assuming greater 
individual responsibility, and 
increased vigilance by local law 
enforcement agencies. 5 
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Guys, we’re in trouble! 

It used to be the standard line tc 
take a girl on a date and compliment. 
her on how nice she looked. As the 
evening progressed, you woulc 
admire her beautiful hair, then rur 
your fingers through it to sample the 
softness. 

Try that today, and you'll wind ur 
with a wig in your hand and an 
emotionally disturbed date. 

Or take the story which recently 
appeared in a Chicago newspaper 
about a married family man who was 
seen driving his car with a redhead 
one day and a blonde the next. The 
neighbors thought this was insulting 
to his lovely brunette wife and 
children and promptly phoned the 
distaff side telling her about her 
wanton wayward husband. 

It took a long time to convince the 
neighbors that the wife owned two 
wigs and was indeed riding with her 
husband on those days. 

According to all available 
indicators, wigs are here to stay. 
They began to become an integral 
part of a woman’s wardrobe in 1962, 
and sales have not shown any signs 
yet of slackening. 


We would 
sincere gratitu 
hairstylist Fre 
staff at the H 
Stuyvesant A 
facilities and 
invaluable. 


The probable reason for this 
upsurge can be attributed to the 
hectic pace with which we live today. 
Whether she is a dedicated career girl 
looking toward her next promotion, a 
homemaker around whom revolves 
an active social life and the care of a 
house and children or a starry-eyed 
debutante, today’s female jis the 
most exciting and glamorous 
creature ever to hit the globe. 

Along with this rushing pace has 
come a seeming paradox — the 
demand for greater attention to 
beauty care at a time when fewer 
hours can be devoted to this pursuit. 
It is at this point that wigs enter the 
picture. 

There are literally thousands of 
styles and colors from which to 
choose at prices in the average 
working girl’s range. Many fine wigs, 
for example, cost from $70 up — 
hairpieces cost less. 

Beth Hooker and Marge Segar of 
Personnel recently visited the House 
of Beauty in Trenton accompanied 
by photographer Horace Tryon. The 
results will surprise you. 

Like’ I said — guys, were in 
trouble! 


+ to extend our 
(0 award winning 
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The Maintenance and 
Equipment Division has 
announced that 25 of its employees 
have been graduated from the Job 
Instructor Training Course. 

The course, designed to improve 
teaching skills, was a joint venture 
between Maintenance and the 
Training and Development 
Bureau. The new instructors will 
teach other maintenance personnel 
in the operation and care of 
equipment as well as maintenance 
methods primarily in the 
forthcoming Maintenance 
Equipment and Specialized 
Equipment Programs. 

The new graduates, instructed 
by Ed Vernam and Sam Altobelli in 
Netcong and Dan Petchell and 
Charles Edson in Trenton, were: 
Pete Hollis, Charlton Treible Jr., 
Mike Gravey, John Anaskewich, 
Walt Sliker Jr., John Wyker, 
Antonio Tersigni, George Swartz, 
Thomas Kulik, Hugh Callahan, 
Dominic Gervasoni, Bernie 
Traynham, Frank Lesnak, Martin 
Binz, William Cleland, Robert 
Carslake, Francis Toth, William 
Lynch, Fred Smith, Robert 
Tomlinson, Lou Paferi, Howard 
Quaback, Mike Yeager, Barry 
Coleman, and Ear! Hillborn. 


Any employee in this Department 
receiving a subpoena to appear in 
court regarding official Department 
work should immediately notify, in 
writing, Mr. David A. Biederman, 
the Counsel to the Commissioner of 
Transportation. Mr. Biederman can 
be reached in the Commissioner’s 
office. 

A Department Operating 
Procedure will be forthcoming 
shortly on this subject. 
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Recent graduates of the Basics of 
Management and Supervision 
course are shown just after 
receiving their diplomas from Gene 
Beckner, Asst. to the Director of 
Administration. Front row (left to 
right): Arnold W. Collins, Joseph 
Haines, Ronald L. Jones, Anthony 
Cardaciotto, Phyllis Antozzeski, 
Stanley Ripish, Isidore Delle 


The 1969 March of Dimes 
campaign has topped the $3,000 
mark — a first in the Department’s 
history. 

Final figures show that 
contributions, including chances on 
the 1969 Mustang, amounted to 
$3,019. This figure represents a 27 per 
cent increase over last year’s $2,372 
received in contributions. 

The Mustang was won by Sgt. 
Victor Sommers of the Defense 
Department’s Air National Guard. 

The six highest divisions according 
to final totals are: Maintenance and 
Equipment, $1,400; Construction, 
$385.50; Right of Way, $212; Design, 
$155.52; Personnel, $137.20 and 
Accounting and Auditing, $80.50. 


MANAGEMENT GRADS — 


Across the 
HK 


Monache and Charles Grabowski. 
Center row: Bela John Ducsak, I. 
B. Senyk, Charles A. Britton, 
Francis Palise, Joseph A. 
Tomasello, Leon F. Mangano, 
Frank J. Spagnola and William F. 
DeFore. Back row: Charles J. 
Schoch, Robert G. Fox, Walter 
Clapperton (who was the course 
coordinator) and Gerard J. 
Kerwin. 


The following is a guideline to 
assist survivors of those who die 
while employed by the 
Transportation Department. 

1. Immediately contact: The 
deceased employee’s immediate 
supervisor and the Employee 
Services section (609) 292-3059 
collect. 

2. Obtain copies of the death 
certificate which will be required. 

3. Collect all insurance policies 
and retirement fund papers. 

Upon notification of a death, the 
Employee Services section will 
offer the Department’s services to 
the next-of-kin, explaining the 
proper procedure and necessary 
forms. 
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For the first time, all State 


employees will be invited to 


participate in the 1969 April Cancer 
Crusade. 

With the payroll check of April 11, 
employees will receive brief 
educational material from the 


American Cancer Society, a donation 
envelope, and a letter from Governor 
Richard J. Hughes asking for 
support. Envelopes should be 
returned to division chairmen. 
There will be no personal 
solicitation and contributions will be 
made solely on an individual basis. 


itor’s Desk 


DOWN MEMORY LANE — 
This group represented the New 
Jersey State Highway Department 
with renown back in 1931. 
Compiling a 20-1 record, the team 
played in the New Jersey State 
Capitol Basketball League as well 
as against other state highway 
departments. 


ee STATE 
hg QGHAy ie 
Pictured from left to right are: 
(seated) Ray Riehl, Red Balaam, 
Bill Green, Captain Larry Zazzo, 
Al Barcalow, Red-Joe Carr, 
(standing) Joe Tallon, Manager, 
Horace Cook, Al Jones, Les 
Stout, Bob Millman, and Marv 
Riley, Coach. Absent from the 
picture were Ollie Doll and Frank 
Lewallen. 


Thought for the Month 


Punctuation marks are seldom the cause 
of wide-spread debate or public concern. 
That has all changed since Martin K. Speck- 
ter, an advertising executive, created a new 
symbol to punctuate certain expressions that 
defy ordinary signs. It looks like this: 


Speckter prefers to call it an “interrobang’ 


J 


— a combined form suggesting the “interro- 
gative”’ and “exclamatory” punctuation 
marks. (Printers call exclamation points 
“pangs.”) Speckter’s creation has since be- 
come a topic of controversy in trade journals, 
national magazines and newspapers. 

You can understand Speckter’s problem 
when you try to punctuate such common 
phrases as “How many times do | have to 
tell you,” “Who says I’m stupid,” “/s your 
mother really going to move in with us, 
dear,’”’ and “What do you mean you forgot to 


put gas in the car.” 


/f the interrobang wins general acceptance 
(and it is already being included in some new 
type faces), it will become the first innovation 
in punctuation since the 17th century intro- 


duction of the quotation mark. 
Wouldn’t that be something 
@ 


Construction District #43 is 
seeking basketball games with 
other teams in the Transportation 
Department. Any interested team 
can contact John Tomasiello, (201) 
257-3553. 


A recent article in the Easton, 
Maryland, Star-Democrat gave 
information concerning the 
whereabouts and activities of one of 
our illustrious retirees — W. Carman 
Davis. Carman, who retired on 
November 30, 1962, after over 40 
years of service with the State 
Highway Department, now resides 
with his wife in Miles River Neck, a 
small community in Talbot County 
on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 
During his final years of employment 
Carman served as Executive 
Assistant to State Highway 
Commissioner Dwight R. G. Palmer. 
Prior to that assignment, he served as 
the Department’s Director of Public 
Information, where, as one of his 
many activities, he edited our former 
newspaper then known as ‘“‘The 
Highwayman.”’ 

Carman’s time is now devoted to 
one of his many avocations — 
painting — and he serves as 
President of the Easton Academy of 
Arts, a cultural center established to 
encourage the pursuits and 
promotion of the Arts and creative 
crafts in Talbot County and the 
Eastern Shore. From the newspaper 
account, Carman still maintains his 
extremely active life tempo on a scale 
which would do credit to a much 
younger man. 

Carman makes a comment of 
interest to prospective retirees which 
is culled from the newspaper article: 
“In entering the retirement phase of 
his life, one would do well to consider 
a complete change in location, 
geography and activities. I strongly 
recommend it for anyone who isn’t 
afraid to tear up his roots.” 


What's Your “Ml 


Two hundred years ago, 
snuff sniffing and lace-ruffled 
shirts were marks of the 
dominant male. But they 
wouldn't) impress: con- 
temporary lasses of Africa’s 
Tchambuli tribe, whose heroic 
he-men are expected to play 
with dolls! Today’s more 
cosmopolitan miss would 
probably go for a debonair 
James Bond type or a shaggy- 
haired hippie. Time and place 
obviously have a great deal-to 
do with the definition of 
masculinity. 

According to a recent 
DSVvCciologtsipsinien ones 
American women rate a man’s 
M.Q. (Masculinity Quotient) 
according to the _ following 
traits: 

Decisiveness. Dominant 
males make decisions speedily 
— and stick to them. To gals 
this means a he-man_ with 
everything under control — 
including them.! 

Perseverance. Whether it’s 
climbing Mont Blane in a 
blizzard, setting off on safari, 
or working his way to the top of 
the executive ladder, the real 
man of action will “never say 
die.”’ Whoever heard of a big 
game hunter skulking out of 
the steaming Jungle without at 
least one tiger in tow ? 
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Self-confidence. An aura of 
assurance marks the man 
who’s a leader — or the one 
who’s learned to act the part. 
He may prefer to drink straight 
shots of vodka in the Russian 
manner, but he stocks his bar 
with a variety of ingredients for 
such popular cocktails as 
Gimlets, Screwdrivers and 
Moscow Mules. Another way 
to establish an aura of self- 
assurance is to become the 
strong, silent twee. 
everlastingly appealing to 
women. They love a mystery! 

Adventurousness. Explorers, 
astronauts and racing car 
drivers all have a highly virility 
quotient. For the less heroic 
male the danger involved in 
gambling at Monte Carlo or 
growing a beard in Greenwich 
Village often supplies that 
special air of “‘derring-do.”’ 

Originality. An inventive 
man, whether atomic scientist 
or ragarock composer, is 
infinitely attractive to the 
female of the species. 

Broad shoulders and bulging 
biceps aside, the measure of a 
man is not always what he 
does, but what he believes in 
— his philosophy of life. The 
masculine mystique was set up 
for all men for all time by that 
famous philosopher Aristotle, 
who once announced, “The 
male is by nature superior to 
the female!”’ 
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Tully White 


Jack Andrews, Director of 
Maintenance and Equipment, went 
into the field recently to present 30 
year length of service awards in 
District 3. Those presented awards 
were Henry Quast, Frank Tully, 
Randall Matthews and Reginald 
White. 


mee Vee Matthews Quast 
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oS: a) 
Engineering Aide II Charles Crisp Milt 
(c) receives a $50 check from 
Joseph Reed, Materials Division 
Director for his adopted suggestion 
of a pan to divide two samples ina 


Greitzer, Region 
Maintenance Superintendent in 
Newark is shown presenting Jerry 
Villagio (left) and George Franklin 
: i (center) with suggestion award 
stack of sieves which doubled the checks. Mr. Villagio pocketed $50 


amount of testing able to be done in 
the same time. Looking on (left) is 
Robert Leahy, Project Inspection Franklin was awarded $50‘for a 


B idee fiset chief and Charles modification of the mobile sweeper. 
supervisor. 11 


for his suggestion concerning the 
bolt location on a flag tripod. Mr. 


Bulk Rate 
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Johnny had better 
learn to read 


I, no longer matters whether 
he wants to 

or would like to 

or may learn when the spirit moves him. 
Johnny now has no choice. 
He had better learn to read 

and read well 

or we may wind up in a world where 

no English is written any more. 

Reading is the key to all knowledge 

and knowledge is power 

and power means survival. 

Napoleon knew that, and he 

once said, 

“Show me a family of readers, 

and I’ll show you the people 

who move the world.” 

We Americans don’t want to 

move the world. 

But we don’t want anyone else to, either. 

So Johnny had better 

learn to read. 


Because you can bet 


Ivan is spending a This [Newsweek | 

{ 

lot of time on his books. Payee | 
ARe)AG Wei 
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NUMBER 2 MARCH 28, 1969 
EXCLUDABLE INCOME SICK PAY 


For Transportation Department employees who may qualify 
for an income tax deduction because of excludable income 
sick pay, the following information is offered: 


An employee must be absent from work because of injury 
or illness at least 30 consecutive calendar days before 
becoming eligible for the deduction. 


After the 30 day period, an employee can deduct up to 
$100 weekly for his sick pay exclusion. There is no de- 
duction allowed, however, for the first 30 calendar days. 


Employees who believe they are eligible for this tax 
deduction should inform the Personnel Division by letter 
submitting both dates of absence from work and the name 
and address of the hospital, if hospitalization was required. 


The Personnel Division will then verify this information 
and send an excludable income letter along with the proper 
tax form (2440) to the employee for him to complete and file 
with his income tax return. 


Further information is available from Helen Cole in 
the Personnel Division (609) 292-3441. 


For the first time, all State employees will be invited 
to participate in the 1969 April Cancer Crusade. 


With the payroll check of April 11, employees will 
receive brief educational material from the American Cancer 
Society, a donation envelope, and a letter from Governor 
Richard J. Hughes asking for support. Envelopes should be 
returned to division chairmen. 


There will be no personal solicitation and contributions 
will be made solely on an individual basis. 
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